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The Yellow Sweet Clover (Melilotus Officinalis.) 
BY JOHN R. SCHMIDT. 


HIS subject has been written up so often in our bee- 
periodicals during the past two or three years that it is 
almost impossible to say anything new. But it is such 


a good thing that those who have 
had any experience with this queen 
of honey-plants never tire of seeing 
it ‘aired ’’ in the journals from time 
to time by some enthusiast. This, at 
least, has been my experience, and it 
now appears before the readers once 
more, and I use as an illustration a 
photograph from nature instead of 
the usual pen-and-ink drawing. My 
first intention was to get a picture of 
the whole patch of clover in bloom, 
but owing to yellow photographing 
very dark, the whole beauty of the 
picture was lost, and undesirable for 
reproduction. The accompanying 
picture is a branchin detail, and, 
taken as a whole, more desirable 
than a large mass of the same thing. 
The yellow variety of sweet clo- 

ver is much more scarce than the 
white, but lam pleased to say it has 
all the good qualities of the white, 
and some to spare of its own. It may 
justly be called its own sister, as a 
description of the the white variety 
answers equally well for the yellow, 
with a few exceptions as to color, etc. 
_ This plant begins to bloom when 
the common white clover (trifolium 
repens) first makes its appearance, 
and sometimes a little sooner—this 
year about the middle of May, which 
is at least 4 weeks ahead of the white 

variety of sweet clover. 

; Che plants do not grow as tall as 
ie white, but it isin my estimation 
a better bloomer. The stems are 
thinner and more slender, and the 
‘caves are very small. When a large 
mass is seen in full bloom it presents 
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‘ow color, the leaves being almost entirely hidden 
view by the profuse bloom. This bloom lasts 5 or 6 
and then the white sweet clover forges ahead and 
attention. Just think of the béautiful appear- 
ese so-called “obnoxious weeds ’’ would present if 

















Yellow Sweet Clover in Bloom. 





a passing freight-car. 
about 200 yards, while all the plants together would proba- 
bly cover a space about 30 feet square. So you can see it 
does not take long to spread, and that a small amount will 
make a good showing in the hives. Everyone should intro- 


they were sown together and allowed to bloom unmolested 
along our roads and waste lands! White, and golden yel- 
low, how beautifully they harmonize, and how rich and 
pure! Try acombination of these two colors and see how 
pleasing they are; or, better still, get some seed of each of 
these plants and have the plants themselves. Once started 
they will need no further care, and will spread rapidly. 


The honey-producing qualities of the yellow sweet clo- 
ver cannot be excelled if ever equaled by any other plant, 
excepting the white sweet clover. The following little in- 
stance will serve as a good example: 

The past early spring and up to the last of May I prac- 
ticed uncapping sealed honey and spreading brood almost 
to an extreme, and as a result the hives were crammed full 
of brood with little or no honey. Then came a spell of very 


disagreeably cool, rainy weather, 
with the bees confined to the hives 
almost entirely for 5 days. At the 
end of.this time all the honey was 
consumed, and they were actually 
beginning to starve. The prospects 
for buying several dollars’ worth of 
granulated sugar were excellent, but 
on the sixth day the clouds all cleared 
away, the weather warmed up, and 
the bees began to work desperately 
upon a small patch of this yellow 
clover along a railroad track. As 
this was the only thing they were 
working on I thought the sugar had 
to be bought anyhow. 

But I waited two days longer, 
trusting to luck that they would at 
least work upon the profuse bloom 
of white Dutch clover that was now 
in bloom; but every bee seemed to 
make a bee-line for this yellow 
clover, and it fairly swarmed with 
them. Late in the afternoon of the 
second day I took a peep at some 
queen-cells that I expected to hatch, 
and you can imagine my surprise on 
seeing the top part of each comb 
more or less filled with new honey. 
Now, I know this came from the 
yellow clover, because it was so 
black and dirty. I first thought it 
was stored on top of pollen, but this 
was the color of the honey, and was 
caused by the sootand dirt falling 
on the blossoms from passing trains. 

This patch of yellow sweet clover 
is the only one in reach of my bees, 
and is about 4 years old, the first 
plants of which undoubtedly received 
their start from seed dropping from 

It extends along the railroad track 
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duce this clover in his neighborhood, if it is not already 
there, and he ‘will have a plant that never fails (as I know 
of) to yield nectar, and undoubtedly will have the best and 
most reliable honey-plant in existence. 


Do not spend money on white Dutch clover, as it is un- 
reliable, and in some places does not yield at all. It grows 
everywhere here, but no matter what kind of weather we 
have it always fails to yield, and the bees seldom visit it. 
This year there is an unusually large bloom, but not a bee 
can be seen on the blossoms, and this is after we have had 
extensive rains. Both white and alsike clover grow rank 
here, but it is all the same as far as honey is concerned. 


I have said nothing of yellow sweet clover excepting as 

a honey-plant, and this serves only as an introduction to 

what some one else may say who grows it more extensively 

for other purposes. Judging from the growth of the plant 

I should think stock would accept it more readily than the 

white variety. I hope some one else will tell us more about it. 
Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


[We have asmall quantity of the seed of the yellow 
sweet clover which we offer postpaid at these prices: One 
pound, $1.00; % pound, 60 cents. Or, we will send % pound 
with the American Bee Journal 1 year for $1.40.—EpITor. | 
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Robbing Among Bees—Can It Be Prevented ? 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT seems to be in a very anxious 
A state of mind, and writes thus: ‘‘Is there any such 

thing as preventing bees from robbing each other in 
the spring? If there is, won’t you tell us how it can be 
done? Ihave had some robbing in my apiary before, but 
never such persistent attacks as this year, and I fear I shall 
lose many of my colonies unless something begins to yield 
honey, or stormy weather occurs so as to keep the bees in 
the hives for a few days.”’ 

Quinby, in his ‘‘ Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,”’ tells us 
that there is little excuse for having bees robbed by other 
colonies at any other time save in early spring, thus admit- 
ting that even as great a bee-keeper as he was could not 
fully prevent robbing at this season of the year. And I 
doubt if that apiarist lives whose patience has not been 
severely tried at some time in his bee-keeping life in trying 
to save weaker colonies from being robbed during the 
spring of the year. 

The first thing to be done by way of preventing rob- 
bing is to take every precaution against the possibility of 
robbing occurring. Right here is where the beginner is 
the most likely toerr. Hive-entrances to weak colonies are 
often left open full width till robbing is started, when they 
are shut so closely that the colony seeks to escape from their 
imprisonment, rather than protect their stores. The hives 
are opened in the middle of warm days, and the frames of 
honey left exposed so long that robbing gets started before 
the hive is closed, the bees of the hive often being smoked 
from fear of stings till confusion so reigns that the bees 
are in nocondition to defend themselves till the robbers 
have overpowered them. 

Then, hives of honey from which bees have died during 
the winter are left outside till the bees get to carrying off 
their contents, when they are suddenly taken away ata 
time when the bees are fairly crazy for more, and being so 
suddenly deprived of the ‘* mine ’’ from which to steal, they 
pounce on unsuspecting colonies in such force that the 
guards are not able to keep all of them out of the hive, and 
thus robbing is started where there would have been none 
had the bee-keeper been very careful to have no exposed 
sweets about the apiary at amy time of the year. 


This matter of not exposing sweets at any time of the 
year is one which could be profitably dwelt upon for a whole 
article, but without carrying it further, I wish to say that 
the first means looking toward the preventing of robbing 
is, to know the condition of each colony as regards its num- 
bers before any really warm days come in the spring; for 
if any colony is weak in numbers that colony is almost sure 
to be robbed unless some extra precaution is taken. 


Again, if a colony is queenless in early spring, that 
colony is almost sure to be robbed; and if robbing is once 
started on such colonies, a general row may be expected 
thruout the apiary. I make ita point to look at each colony 
some cool day in early spring to see how many spaces be- 
tween the combs they occupy, the number of which is set 
down where I can see it at a glance, and the same thing is 





—= 
done with every colony before taking it from 
Colonies occupying five spaces or above are calleq good 

onies, and to such colonies Tallow an entrance durin col 
spring months three inches long by three-eighths g the 
such entrance being amply sufficient for any colony eh 
young bees are hatching plentifully) after they have er 
their first or cleansing flight. A colony o cupying L ad 
four spaces is given about two inches in length of eaten 
while a colony which only occupies three spaces js clenel 
down to an entrance only three-fourths of an inch in Jey = 
We read very often of the entrance being contracteq scam 
admit only one bee at a time, but whoever so contracts vil 
soon find that trouble occurs by way of the dead bees which 
can not be drawn thru so small a space, thus cloggin 

stopping the entrance entirely. 8 or 


If the cluster in any hive does not occupy three space 
or these to a sufficient amount so I think it can core fon 
what honey it has in the hive, then all the combs are taken 
away from it except one of honey and those which hay 
brood in them, inserting a division-board and placing th, 
comb of honey next to the side of the hive, and the comb 
combs of brood next this. The division-board is now draw, 
up next to the comb of brood, while the entrance, of aboy 
the size of the smallest given above, is placed at the opposite 
side of the hive, so that the bees in going out and returning 
must travel over this vacant space between the division. 
board and the entrance. Fixt in this way a colony must ty 
so weak that itis good for nothing if it does not prote 
itself from robbers, unless sweets are exposed so a general 
pilfering is establisht ; for robber-bees do not like to traye! 
over a long vacant space imside of a hive where they ar 
liable to be seized by a sentinel at any time. Even weak 
nuclei, when fixt in this way, are rarely robbed with me. 
and the more I use it the better I like it. 


If any colony is found queenless supply it with broo 
from some other colony until you can procure a queen for it, 
providing it has bees enough toallow it to care for itself 
If it does not have plenty of bees, unite it with some small 
colony having a queen. If thru careless handling, or from 
any cause, robbing is started, I think the best thing to 
first is to throw a sheet over the hive which is being robbed, 
Leave it for a half an hour, when it is to be suddenly 
lifted from over the hive so as to let the robbers out which 
have collected on the underside, and the bees from the co- 
ony which have been shut out goin. Replace the sheet 
for another half an hour, when it can be removed anda 
handful of dry grass or hay put over the entrance, anda 
handful of wet hay put over this. This will allow themt 
dwell in peace the rest of the day, as robbers do not like t 
crawl down thru wet hay, unless there are some coming 
out loaded with honey all the time, and you have stopt the 
loads of honey from coming out with the sheet before the 
hay was put on. 


This course will stop the robbing of any colony thatis 
good for anything where the entrance has been fixt as 
above; and, with one exception, if a colony will not care 
for itself the next day after being treated as here given,! 
would take the combs away from them, allowing the few 
bees to go with some other colony, rather than to run the 
risk of having the whole apiary demoralized by the bees 
taking the honey from the hive at some time when the api: 
arist was not present. The exception alluded to is wherea 
colony may be very weak, but hasa choice queen thatwe 
wish to save, but has no place to put her just at this time. 
Should this be the case, treat the colony to the sheet and 


he cellar. 


hay as given above, and when night comes carry it tothe 
cellar and keep it there till youcan use the queen. If you 
are very anxious to build the colony up, and it is strong 
enough to live in the cellar till the outside bees can gather 
pollen or honey, it may then be set out and given some 
emerging brood to strengthen it; for after the bees secure 
the first pollen or nectar freely, the disposition to rob seems 


to leave them, very largely. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Bees, and Spraying Fruit-Bloom with Arsenites. 


BY F. GREINER. 


N the States where bee-keepers are awake to theif inter 
ests they have, I believe, succeeded in having laws pas 
against spraying fruit-trees while in bloom. This they 

accomplisht on the mere strength of their be/ic/ that bees 
would be and had been poisoned by visiting sprayed bloom 
Positive proof that bees were ever poisoned was really |ac* 


ing. -But, as Prof. A. J. Cook says, ‘‘ We spray _ 
vines with poison, and the bugs disappear. We dic 1 
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Home-Apiary of Mr. James M. Hobbs, of Yankton County, South Dakota. 


make a post-mortem examination to find out whether the 
dead bugs have Paris green in their stomachs, but are satis- 
fied with the apparent result of our spraying, and the fact 
that the bugs are gone.”’ 

We have taken the same ground in the case of bees. 
The trees had been sprayed, and the bees have died as the re- 
sult. Many scientists, however,-have not been satisfied 
with our opinionative proof. They refuse to accept what bec- 
keepers thought they had good reason to believe. The Ohio 


Agricultural Experiment Station has now publisht the ex- 
periments they have made in order to test the matter, and 
they hereby furnish the missing link in the chain of proof 
now available. How minutely and extensively the work 
was carried out may be judged from the few following facts : 


Separate analyses were made of thorax, posterior legs, 
and abdomens of bees which were known (or at least 
strongly suspected) to have died from arsenical poisoning 
while working on the sprayed bloom. The bees were first 
washt in three different ammonia waters to ascertain 
whether any poison adhered to the bees’ exteriors, and to 
remove such. In some cases slight traces of arsenic were 
found in theammonia water. Thoraxes and also posterior 
legs, with the pollen adhering, analyzed gave no traces of 
arsenic. This is contrary to my expectations. I should 
surely expect the pollen to contain poison as well as the 
honey. In stored honey taken from nearly ruined colonies, 
no traces of arsenic could be detected; but the abdomens 
of bees analyzed revealed unmistakable traces of the poison. 


In summing up, the station says: ‘‘We believe that 
we have the first conclusive proof of the effect on bees of 
the use of arsenical poisons in the orchard while trees are 
in bloom. We can see no other conclusion that can be 
drawn from the result of our experiments than that bees 
are liable to be poisoned by spraying the bloom of fruit- 
trees, the liability increasing in proportion as the weather 
is favorable for the activity of the bees; that all bloom 
must have fallen from the trees before the danger will have 
ceast. 

_ The bee-keepers of our land owe the Experiment Sta- 
tion of Ohio a vote of thanks. 


One more point I wish the station had not been silent 
on. Ishould like to know the whole truth. It would in- 


terest me to know how much of a crop these trees, sprayed 
While in bloom, bore as compared with the others not so 
sprayed. Our esteemed friend, E. T. Abbott, said at the 
Buffalo convention, that a fruit-blossom is so delicate it 


can noteven bear a drenching of water, much less of Bor- 
deaux r Paris-green mixture. If that is true, spraying it 
would necessarily and totally ruin the fruit crop, and no 
sensible fruit-grower would try that more than once. I, at 
Same time, gave expression to my view, that spraying 

om might not prove to be so damaging to the fruit 
prospects, as it would be useless and unnecessary work. 
The Unio Experiment Station should be in position to de- 
‘ce that point. If the fruit-grower could be made to be- 


the t 


] , 

Pateageen ie would injure his fruit crop by spraying the 
‘ “ate ‘en, of course, he would not spray. ButI believe 
act ying not to exaggerate, but Stay within the 
a if we know what that is.—Gleanings in Bee- 


yy Ontario Co., N. Y. 


ne The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 





Wintering Bees—Managing Natural Swarming. 
BY J. M. HOBBS. 


Y referring to the illustration herewith, it will be seen 
B that my hives are all in one conttnntious line, resting on 
2x4 joists, 14 inches apart, and one brick above the 
ground. These joists are spiked together with a cross- 
piece every six feet, so they are kept from canting or 
springing, and are all on a level, but one-half inch higher 
at the back. Two feet back of the row of hives is a row of 
posts eight feet apart. three feet in the ground, and five 
feet above the ground, and in aline with the hives. Then 
five feetin front of them, and in line both ways is another 
row six feet above the ground; then a cross-piece is nailed 
from one post to the other. This makes the pitch for the 
roof. Theroof-boards are put on lengthwise, and shingled 
the same as any roof. 

For the rear side I nail on six-inch fence-boards six 
inches apart; this lets the air pass thru in hot days in sum- 
mer. I cut a gate out of the rear side to swing out, having 
three in the cut referred to. A gate makes it handy to 
manipulate at all times, as the operator is behind the bees. 


My bees face the south, and the front is boarded down 
from the top just far enough to keep the hot sun from the 
front of the hives. Each hive has a slanting board in front 
for the bees to alight on, and the hives are eight inches 
apart, and each hive-front of a different color, while the 
hives arein about three different colors, and properly ar- 
ranged on the stand. 

In front of this stand all the ground should be as clean 
as a floor fora rod or so. I sweepall the dead bees away 
once a week ; this prevents the ants and other pests from 
accumulating near the hives, and also makes it easy to find 
defective queens in swarming-time. 


Now, as regards wintering: When the season is far 
enough advanced, say about November,I put the inside 
packing on, which is an empty super filled with chaff— 
wheat or oats, and fine anddry. I puta thin cotton cloth 
on the frames over the bees, then set the superon. I do 
not press the chaff, but put it in lightly. Under the cloth 
and on the frames I have a device something like Hill’s, 
made out of barrel staves, which lets the bees pass over the 
frames, and works nicely. The hive-covers rest down over 
the hive about an inch. This completes the inside packing. 


Then I fillin behind the hives and between them to 
their tops with dry straw; this leaves only two open spaces 
in the rear side of the bee-house, and these I stop by put- 
ting two more six-inch boards in between those already on ; 
then all are ready for winter. 

_ Ihave some old strips of carpet whichI put in front 
of the hives, and in very bad, blowing snow-storms I let 
them down over the front of the hives. I leave a bee-space 
four inches wide open in front; when the weather is fine 
and I want the bees to have a flight, I turn up the carpet 
and put it down again at night. 

In the spring I wait until the bees show signs of being 
well built up with young bees before I remove the packing, 
and take the inside packing off last, when ready to put on 
empty supers. I have had very good results by these 
methods. 

Now as to my success with swarming: In the first 
place, Ihave, as you can see, nothing in the front of my 
bees but a very few low plum trees, so close to the hives 
that the bees will not alight on them when swarming. 
Everything that they could settle upon is what I improvise 
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for them, so just before they begin to swarm, and after the 
leaves have begun to be on the trees, I make four or five 
holes in the ground about two rods or so along in front of 
my apiary, and some two rods apart. Then I select as 
many low, bushy trees with leaveson asI have holes dug. 
The whole secret comes in selecting and setting these 
‘“‘dummies,’’ as I call them. First get them about three 
inches thru at the butt, and with as many branches as pos- 
sible, and set each of them leaning towards the north, in 
such a manner that the bees will have a branch under 
which to cluster and hang down, and be in the shade. Now 
make these so enticing that a swarm can not withstand the 
temptation. Do not have the dummies over six feet high. 
Try to make each one a little more tempting than the last, 
and go as far as to have some one particular spot where 
you wish them to settle, so that it will be the handiest to sit 
and hive them. 

This may seem all moonshine, but if you will follow the 
above directions you will find how soon you and your 
bees will begin to have the same liking. 

After you have madet hese cozy little alighting-nooks, 
keep them up by adding green branches as the old ones 
wither, and it will be like fresh straw to an old hen’s-nest. 
Leave the old bush, but add green boughs to where you ex- 
pect to see the swarm settle. Practice makes perfect. I 
have done this way for many years, and [I have had only 
one swarm to abscond in 20 years. I always endeavor to be 
around in swarming-time, and sometimes pitch a few hand- 
fuls of black coal cinders in towards the dummy I wish 
them to settle on, and they seem soon to catch my wishes, 
and down they go. So far this plan has been a perfect suc- 
cess with me. 

I always have hives all ready with starters or old comb 
in the shade for all new swarms. All these hives have 
loose bottoms, and I have a mortar-board which I set on the 
ground under where the bees have settled, then put the hive 
on that with the cover off, lay a few green twigs on top of 
the cloth on the hive to keep the wind from blowing it off, 
and take a tin pan, and with astick, slice a good part of the 
bees off into it, turn the cover or cloth back and empty.the 
bees into the hive on top of the frames, place the cloth back, 
and lay the twigs on top, then slice off more bees, and pour 
them at the front of the hive. It may be well to urge them 
a little with a twig or a feather, but do what you do gently, 
and you will soon have them all in the hive. I first get 
them about all into the new hive, then I pick them up and 
put them on the stand where I wish them to remain. I 
always put a few green twigs on top of the new hive, and 
let them project out in front a little a day or so, until they 
are accustomed to the new location. 


This is about all there is to be said in this direction. 
Perhaps these few explanations may be of some interest to 
some amateur bee-keeper, who may be situated similar to 
myself—inside the limits of a city of 4,000 inhabitants. 

yp Yankton Co., S. Dak. 


Advantages of Producing Extracted Honey. 
Written for Northeastern Ohio and Northwestern Pennsylvania Convention, 
BY B. W. PECK. 

WILL first tell how I manage my bees when working 
for extracted honey. First, I try to have all colonies 
strong by the first of June, or at the beginning of white 
clover bloom I see that all colonies have plenty of stores, 
leaving them packt until late in the spring, and by taking 
hatching brood from the strong and giving to the weak, 
crowding the weak colonies on as few combs as they can 
cover, etc. 
When they are built upstrong, and the weather is good, 
I unpack them. I prefer to havea little honey coming in 
when unpacking bees, as they are then better natured ; also, 
there will be less fighting when they enter the wrong hive, 
which they will do more or less when unpackt, by changing 
the appearance of their home. 


I now watch them closely, and as soon as the hive is 
full of bees and brood, and some honey coming in from 
white clover, I place a queen-excluder over the frames of 
the lower story (I use the Simplicity hive, holding 10 Lang- 
stroth frames), over which I place the super holding 10 full- 
depth frames of comb. After the lapse of a few days, if 
the season is good, some of the best colonies will need 
another set of combs. 

The honey should be left on the hives until it is well 
ripened before extracting it. When it is extracted the 
combs are returned to the bees, ready for the fall crop. 





I will here give one year’s report to show the ady 
of producing extracted honey in a good seagoy - antage 
I began the season of 1886 with 56 colonies. i 3 
lection is that I got about 1,000 pounds of com) hana een 
whole crop was 7,000 pounds for the season. y. 


Fifteen epi, 
° N col 
nies were run for comb honey, and averaged 62 “010 


per colony ; at 12 cents per pound it would be 38.99 a 
ony. Forty-one colonies were run for extracted Soman a 
averaged 143 2/11 pounds (at 8 cents per pound th; ae and 

as Ould 


be worth $11.45 per colony). 
Of course, the unfinisht sections were extracteq whiss 

. . . = > WHICH 

would change these figures a little, but it will be seen .—s 
more than double the amount of extracted honey per co}, 
was produced, or about $3.00 per colony in favor of i. 
colonies run for extracted honey. But in moderate sea _ 
the difference will not be so great, ee 

When ready to extract, I try to have everythin 
ness. I use a 4-frame Cowan extractor, which is 
bench about two feet high. I use an uncapping-can for the 
cappings. I have two ways of keeping hot water on hays 
for dipping the honey-knife in when uncapping, which i, 
great help. One way isto have a lighted gasoline stems 
near the extractor, with water on; and the other way jc} 
have a lighted lamp in a box, with a hole in the top of th 
box, over which set a basin of water. 

I have ready plenty of honey-pails with covers, most of 
which hold 25 pounds. When all is ready I proceed to the 
bee-yard with a wheelbarrow and empty super, and ox 
super with empty combs, hive-cover or board, one or tm 
turkey feathers, smoker, bee-veil, some cotton rays 
matches, etc. When removing honeyI first blow a litt, 
smoke in at the hive-entrance, then removing the covering 
from over the frames I poura deluge of smoke down te. 
tween the frames, until many of the bees are driven beloy 
Then witha chiselI pry the super loose from the lower 
story, and lift it off on the hive-cover, and in its place] 
the super of empty combs. I then loosen the frames of 
honey in the super, lift them one at a time, and give, 
quick jerk in front of the hive, which dislodges most of the 
bees ; and bees remaining on the combs are brusht off with 
the turkey-feather. 

I then place the combs of honey in the empty super on 
the wheelbarrow. When these combs are empty they ar 
taken to thé next hive to be”’extracted, and so on thru the 
yard, unless it induces fighting and robbing, when they are 
put on just before dark. 

My better half usually assists me when extracting, u- 
capping while I turn the extractor crank, weigh the honey 
as extracted, etc. 

In summing up, then, here are what I consider some of 
the advantages of producing extracted honey : 

1st. The apiarist can manage more colonies. 

2d. There will be less swarming. 

3d. We will get more honey. 

4th. Combs once built can be used indefinitely. 

5th. Bees will work better in large combs than in smil 
combs or sections. 

6th. Much time is saved the bees in comb-building. 

7th. It takes less skill to produce extracted honey than 
comb honey. 

8th. Colonies that will do little or nothing in the sec 
tions many times will producea fair crop of extracted honey 

9th. Extracted honey can be shipt with less damage 
than comb honey. 

10th. It can be kept overfrom year to year with les 
damage than comb honey. 

11. Last but not least, I find extracted honey sells bet 
ter, being cheaper than comb honey. 
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In conclusion I will say that I have endeavored to pout 
out some of the advantages of producing extracted honey. 
Now don’t think from what I have said that I would advis 


all bee-keepers to produce extracted honey, for I would pre 
duce what my market demands, and which pays best. © 
will probably pay most bee-keepers to produce both comb 
and extracted honey. I always produce some « omb honey 
Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 


Honey and Some Honey-Plants Considered. 


BY DR. G. G. GROFF. 
OPULAR ideas are that all flowers alike produce hone}, 
and that bees pass from blossom to blossom indiscrim 
nately collecting the sweet fluid. This, however, 6™ 
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correct. By no means all flowers yield hone 
them yield it very scantily. Indeed, those pla! 
honey-bees which yield any considerable amount 
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the bees from day to day are, in any one sec- 


egy oontry, limited to a very small number, and 


dO ore than one, or at most two, of these plants 
ope eg im at one time. There are, however, a good 
ate a -< that yield some honey, yet are for various 
— ‘visited by honey-bees, among which we may 
ecg ney-suckle (visited, however, sometimes for the 
— 4 olants of the buttercup family. In some cases 
arte os can not reach the honey, in others it is prob- 
we ag ad valatable to them. 

ot" st true that there is a great difference in the 
aaa of honey produced in different years by the same 
cpecies of plants. Sometimes there seems to be almost no 
honey at ail in white clover, while at other times honey is 
in the blossoms for a few days, and then it suddenly disap- 
pears, or, in other seasons, thére is honey so long as blos- 
coms of clover are to be found. The secretion of honey 
does not depend upon the season being moist, for usually 
the honey-** flow ”’ is greatest in dry seasons. There does 
seem to be some connection between the amount of honey 


produced and the chara¢ter of the soil upon which the 
plants grow. Thus, clover growing on clayey ground 
seems to yield more honey than that growing on hillsides 
where there is but little clay. The same is true of other 
plants. Often there is honey in one district and none in 
another not far distant. 

The plants which yield “ surplus’ honey -in ordinary 
seasons are the red and black raspberries, the white clover, 
the basswood, and the buckwheat. Some other plants may 
yield small additional quantities, but are hardly of practi- 
cal importance. There are, however, some early spring 
flowers giving honey which is useful in stimulating brood- 
rearing in the hives, without which there is no hope of any 
surplus. We will first name some of these plants. 

The practical bee-keeper knows that his hopes of ob- 
taining honey all depend upon having his hives full of bees 
when the ‘flow’? comes. Brood is produced in quantity 
only when some honey can be obtained from floweis then 
in bloom. Hence, the importance to the apiarist of the 
early-blooming flowers. 

The willows of several species, and the silver and red 
maples, blossom in March and April, depending upon the 
season. They yield both honey and pollen, and whenever 
the days are warm enough the bees constantly visit them. 
Ifone is about his apiary on warm days in March and 
April, he will notice the bees coming in with pollen even at 
times when no flowers have been observed. At such times 
they have doubtless found blossoms on some warm bank, 
and are making good use of them. The poplar trees also 
bloom in April, a little later than the willows. Reference 
is here had to the true aspen poplars, not the tulip poplar. 
The dandelion and strawberry blossoms are much visited 
by bees. Later, about the first of May, we have the sugar- 
maple and the blossoms of the fruit-trees—the peach, cherry, 
plum, apple, pear, quince, and strawberries, etc. These all 
yield honey and pollen, but, as our seasons average, the 
honey from our fruit-trees goes altogether to stimulate 
brood-rearing. The locust trees (both the honey and the 
black locust) blossom after the fruit-trees and before the 
white clover. Surplus is seldom stored from these blos- 
soms, tho they are good honey-producers. Their honey 
foes to produce more brood, or to feed the colony until the 


clover comes. 


a We next consider plants which produce surplus honey. 
anese 


tor the Atlantic States are few in number. 
Of the plants which produce surplus honey the white 


eta is first named. This plant grows spontaneously 
‘hruout the whole region. In the well cultivated sections it 
is almost the only honey-producing plant left on which the 
éplarist can any longer depend. It begins to blossom in 
June, and continues on into July. The honey from this 
— 's the whitest and finest produced. It is eutirely free 
saa tee peculiar or offensive taste or odor, and is a gen- 
ai Tavorite, 
FO ‘se more northern States the red raspberry com- 
is “er 5 'o blossom a little later than the white clover. This 
pi Peis —— honey-plant of which bee-keepers in the South 
canal heme This honey is considered by many to be fully 
+ secant of the white clover. In July the basswood 
unfortunat » "1s tree yields a great amount of honey, but 
aie s : — are no longer many trees to furnish 
neue o nectar. This honey is darker than that from 


ieee ieee ‘as also a peculiar odor, which is unpleasant to 








The last pl- . 
wheat phen ‘plant of value as a honey-producer is buck- 
until fr a 'Segins to blossom in August, and continues 
UST. 


The honey from buckwheat is dark, and has a 





taste of its own which is not offensive. The honey is very 
rich, and a taste for it is speedily acquired. The cultiva- 
tion of this plantis becoming, year by year, more restricted, 
and is now confined to the newer and more mountainous 
sections. 

Those regions where the land is all under cultivation 
have only the white clover to depend upon for honey, unless 
there are a few basswood trees along the streams, while in 
the mountainous areas will be found clover, basswood, rasp- 
berries and buckwheat. It takes but a moment, then, to de- 
cide where one could best hope to succeed in bee-keeping. 


We place among the plants which produce a small or 
variable amount of honey the mint and figwort families ; 
also the asters and goldenrods. Of the first families, the 
mints, we have the hoarhound, the sage, bergamot, the 
catnip, and the motherwort, all producing considerable 
honey. Of this group the most remarkable is the mother- 
wort (Leonurus cardiaca), which is constantly visited by 
bees while it isin blossom. The supply of honey is limited 
only by the number of plants, which at present in most 
places issmall. It has been suggested that this plant be 
cultivated for the honey it yields. It is now a rather un- 
sightly weed. 

The figwort (Scrophularia nodosa) is an excellent honey- 
plant. It has a square stem, and exteriorly a good deal re- 
sembles the mints. Itis a worthless weed except for its 
honey-producing flowers. It is not very abundant. The 
wild mustard, the teasel, the boneset, the wild sunflowers, 
the Spanish-needles and the snapdragons, as also the smart- 
weeds produce some honey, tho in most places the total is of 
little value. In Michigan Prof. A. J. Cook holds the golden- 
rods in high esteem as honey-producers. In Pennsylvania 
the writer can not find that they are of any value at all, On 
newly cleared land the sumac springs up, and it is held by 
some to be a valuable source of honey, and that considerable 
amounts are some years collected from it. 


The tulip poplar, popularly called ‘‘ poplar,”’ also pro- 
duces honey in its beautiful large blossoms, but the tree is 
too scarce to be of much value to the bee-keeper. The blos- 
soms of the blackberry, like their near relatives, the rasp- 
berries, are honey-producers. The milkweeds are also 
secreters of honey. Curiously, the pollen of these plants 
often sticks to the feet of the bees and disables them so 
much that they perish. 

Prof. Cook says that at times the blossoms of the In- 
dian corn yield both honey and pollen to the bees, but we 
think to no great extent. We have never observed the bees 
working on these blossoms. 


The laurel (Kalmia) yields honey which is poisonous. 
Generally the bees do not work on these blossoms, but in 
some localities they do, and we frequently read of persons 
poisoned by honey which probably comes from this plant. 
It is thought that the poisoning of the Greek soldiers under 
Xenophon, was by honey from this family of plants, in this 
case from rhododendrons. 

The plant-lice (aphides) which infest many plants 
secrete a sweetish fluid of which bees, ants and other in- 
sects are very fond. In season when real nectar is scarce, 
or altogether lacking, bees will collect and store this mate- 
rial, which is generally known as honey-dew or manna. 
There is, however, another variety of honey-dew which 
seems to be secreted by the leaves of plants, and is gath- 
ered by the bees. The material is hardly fit for human 
food, nor is it for bees either, and it is doubtless a principal 
cause of winter loss of colonies, for it produces in the bees 
a diarrhea from which they perish if the winter is one of 
continuous cold, so that they can not take an occasional 
cleansing flight. Cider, juices of grapes, and all other 
sweet fluids are collected and stored by bees in seasons of 
scarcity. The general bad effects of all these are the same 
as of the honey-dew—they' produce intestinal disorders 
from which the bees die. 

The profitable cultivation of plants, otherwise useless, 
for honey alone, has never yet been demonstrated, and the 
low price of sugar will probably preclude any such efforts 
in the near future. Honey will remain a luxury, and as 
such will be produced in favorable locations—that is, on 
poor soil, where the honey-plants grow naturally, and 
where the land can be utilized for nothing else. However, 
in the planting of shade trees it would be well to plant 
those which will produce honey as well as shade. 


The effort is made by practical bee-keepers to find some 
plant, like the buckwheat, which may makea useful crop, 
and at the sametime produce honey. Many think alsike 
clover will do this. Prof. Cook thus speaks of it: ‘‘ Alsike 
or Swedish clover (Trifolium hybridum) seems to resemble 
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both the red and the white clover. It is a stronger grower | than a day old, take out the cells and destroy the larve j 


than the white, and has a whitish blossom tinged with 
pink. This forms excellent pasture and hay for cattle, 
sheep, etc., and may well be sown by the apiarist. It will 
often pay apiarists to furnish neighbor farmers with seed as 
an inducement to grow this par excellent honey-plant. Like 
white clover, it blooms all thru Juneinto July. It should 


be sown early in spring with timothy, five or six pounds to 
the acre, in the same manner that clover is sown.’’—Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 

















CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Ill, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Eprror.}] 








Preserving Fruit with Honey. 


1. How can I preserve fruit in honey, and not destroy 
the flavor of the honey? I havea good crop of both, and 
by putting together in good order it may enable me to find 
consumers that I would not otherwise. ALABAMA. 


ANSWER.—I have seen it stated that al] that was nec- 
essary was to put the fruit in the honey, making sure than 
it was entirely covered. A number of reports, however, say 
it was nota success, and it is a little doubtful whether it 
would be well for you to try itpn a large scale. If any have 
succeeded, perhaps they will report. 


end on 


The Empty Hive Above or Below—Which ? 





In the ‘‘ ABC of Bee-Culture ”’ it advises putting the 
new hive at the top and the bees will move up. Ina recent 
issue of the Bee Journal one of the correspondents advised 
putting the new hive at the bottom, and the bees will move 
down. Are they both right? Ifso, which will work the 
better, and how long a time will it take ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Both are right. I prefer to put the added 
story under, if it is expected to be occupied as a brood-nest, 
as that loses less heat, and bees naturally extend down- 
wards. It may take all summer, or only a few days, de- 
pending upon the conditionsand the strength of the colony. 


a oe 


Questions on Queen-Rearing. 

1. If I deprive a strong colony of bees of their queen 
and all brood, and give them when they show signs of their 
queenlessness, some hatching eggs on the Alley plan, and 
feed them for 5 daysa pint of honey, will bees prepared 
thus rear as good queens asunder the Doolittle plan of 
queen-rearing ? If not, why not? 

2. Is there any other objection to queenless bees rear- 
ing inferior queens, than that of selecting too-old larve ? 
If there is not, then by giving them just hatching eggs we 
do the selecting and are on the right side in this point. 

3. Ihave tried the Doolittle plan, and somehow the bees 
won’t do much other than tear up the cells even after 
started by queenless bees. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. I do not know any reason why they 
should not. But there is a chance also for them to rear 
some not so good, for they may treat some of the cells as 
workers till the larve are quite cold, then conclude to rear 
queens of them, while with the Doolittle cups the cells will 
be treated as queen-cells from the start. They will in no 
case be treated as workers, for if the bees are not willing to 
treat them as queens they will empty the cells. Feeding a 
pint of honey will probably do no good, if the bees are 
gathering. If you prefer to use the Alley plan, it may be 
well to guard against poor queens in this way: After giv- 
ing the cells, and at a time when you think no larva is more 





any cells that have not already been enlarged by the be.." 
ws 3S. 


2. Ithink you are mistaken on both points, 
think bees select larvz too old when they haye 
present. Neither are you ‘‘on the right side” » 
just hatching eggs, or even eggs just laid, unless yoy ae 
against some of the poor queens you are sure to haye. Po 
bees don’t start queen-cells only in the first 24 hours rhe 
continue to start them for several days, and some of a 
last started will be from larve too old. You may beon 
safe side if you give them just hatching eggs, then 4g },,.. 
later stick in a wire-nail over every queen-cell starteg, 
at the last use only the cells you have thus markt. And in 
my judgment you will be just as safe to give them eggs and 
brood in all stages, if you take the same precaution. 

3. I suppose you mean you have had cells starteq by 
queenless bees, and then had them destroyed when put over 
an excluder over a colony with a laying queen. That woy; 
probably have been the case with any kind of cells yo 
gave, even if you had given cells from a swarming colony 
The weather may have had something to do with it, an 
there is a difference in colonies. Some colonies will do pe. 
ter with cells put over an excluder than others. Over some 
colonies cells will be started if you give them brood, while 
others at the same time will tear down cells already starteg 
Cells will be more kindly treated overa colony with a queey 
old enough to be superseded than over one with a vigorous 
young queen. 
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Bees Not Working in Supers. 


I had 11 colonies in the spring, and have had 9 swarms: 
3 of the old colonies have filled 2 supers each, and are work. 
ing on the third; 2 have filled 1 super each, and others are 
doing nothing in supers. All are strong, but don’t work 
early nor late. Would you change queens, or what is the 
trouble? The swarms are doing well. The bees are hy. 
brids except 2 colonies of Italians from brag stock, and they 
are doing nothing worth speaking of. MARYLAND 


ANSWER.—It is not an easy thing to tell just what is 
the trouble without being on*the ground. It is possible that 
one colony may have more to do than another in the way of 
filling up its brood-combs. Try this: Take from one of 
the colonies at work in supers a section well started or half 
filled, bees and all, and put in the super where the bees are 
doing nothing in sections. That will start them if anything 
will. If astrong colony in bees is doing nothing in supers 
when others are on their third super, and if they have ap- 
peared of equal strength all the time, you may do well to 
give a different queen. 

———————<- 


Italian-Black Bees for Honey. 





















What race of bees are those you furnish the American 
Bee Journal as premium queens ? TEXAS. 


ANSWER.—They are Italian with a mixture of black 
blood. I prefer beautiful yellow bees, if they do justas 
good work, but my best honey-storers have proved toe 
among those having some black blood. There is an objet 
tion to breeding from anything but pure stock. A cross0! 
any kind is not so sure to perpetuate itself. Pure /tauau 
stock will furnish queens that vary very little 
mother. Across will not produce queens so uniform. some 
will be better than the mother, some worse. But stock 


rd for 


from a cross-bred queen that has given an extra reco! 


the 


from t 


honey-storing may average better than that from a pure 
bred queen. So, on the whole, I think I get more honey 5) 
breeding from a queen that has givena very high recom, 


even if there is some black blood present. 
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Royal Jelly, Queen-Cups, Etc. 





elly is, and 


I have failed so far to conceive what royal jelly 's; ¢ 
how itis obtained. How is it inserted in the queen-cen: 
and what quantity is used ? How are cells fastened in the 
combs? Can we purchase the Doolittle cell-cups ‘4 
‘*primed ”’ for inserting into the combs? KENTUCKY. 


ANSWER.—The nurse-bees prepare a conc itrated f ex 
for the very young larvz that is fed tothem ‘or © “dol 
when the larve are weaned, as it is called, a coarset oe 
beirig given them. Larvze intended for queens, ee a 
receive this highly-organized food during cag 
their larval existence, and receive it in large quantity: ** 
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— worker larva are very carefully measured out, 
rao’ tly the right amount, no more, no less. Toa larva 
nan pli queen, the food is given in such large quan- 
Intern + considerable is leftin the cell after the young 
pty faa merges. Royal jelly does not look like jelly at all, 
_~ fed to the young queen (more like a mixture of flour 


: milk boiled together,) but what is left in the cell after 
_ young queen leaves it is dried down and hasa somewhat 
transiucet t appearance like jelly, hence the name. 

Very likely Doolittle cell-cups will be shortly put on the 
they can be made by wholesale by those who 


ing the proper facilities, but it is not likely you can ever 
buy them “ ready primed,” for inserting in the comb. A 
small quantity of royal jelly (twice the size of a pin-head or 
more) is put into the cell-cup, then the little larva is put in, 
and the cell given to a queenless colony, or to a strong col- 


ony having a queen, in the latter case in an upper story 
over an excluder. These cells ready primed could not be 
kept on sale, for the jelly would dry up and the larve die in 
short time. 

‘ The only way to obtain royal jelly is to get it from 
queen-cells in which the bees are rearing young queens. 
These may be foundin any colony preparing to swarm, or 
that has just swarmed. It must be taken from cells not yet 
sealed. If no swarming colonies are at hand, a colony can 
be made queenless, and it will then start queen-cells. 

For some, it will be easier to get queen-cells from a col- 
ony that has swarmed. Cut ort the cell with a thin, sharp 
knife-blade, and fasten it on the side of a comb where it 
will be right in the center of the cluster of bees. A hole 
may be cut in the comb and the cell fastened in, but a bet- 
ter way is to use a tobacco-staple. Lay the cell against the 
comb, point downward or partly so, push in the points of 


§ the staple, letting the cell be not in the middle of the staple 


but at one end, pushing well into the comb the point farth- 
est from the cell. 

A tooth-pick may be used to transfer the jelly and the 
young larva. Use only the smallest larve. 


_—_—_e 


Sowing Alsike Clover Seed. 





Will alsike clover do well if sown after oats harvest, say 
in July or after? If so, what time would you advise sowing 
it, and where can I get seed ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—I have some doubt aboutit, but ask some 
farmer in your neighborhood whether it will do well to sow 
red clover at that time, and act accordingly. You can order 
seed from George W. York & Co. 


—_————e—¢-—_______ 


Uniting Bees—Ripening Honey—<Ants and Bees. 


I had3 swarms from a single colony on the following 
dates: May 29, June 6,and June 8. All are good-sized 
swarms, the second especially so. I was a few hours too 
late with an Alley trap to head off the queen of the third 
swarm which I wisht to prevent. Not having an extra hive, 
I “hived them ”’ very nicely in a large butter-tub, turned 
eat down, and they have taken to it and are working 
well. 

_ 1 If I put the tub of bees above the frames of swarm 
No.1, with a Porter bee-escape and board between, not 
having killed the queen, will they probably unite without 
quarreling, at this season ? 

2. Ihave noticed many allusions in the columns of the 


Bee Journal to the ‘ripening ”’ of the honey by me abe 
; lease te how ong it takes them to ripen it, or is it ripened 
48 800n as sealed / 

3 In what dees thaa™ ripening ’’ by the bees consist ? 

4. Is there any occasion to fear the depredations of any 
kinds of ants about bee-hives, or will the bees take care of 
them ? Boston. 


‘ ANS\ ERS.—1l. Very likely there will be no quarreling, 
,.. Whether the bees will all come into the hive in reasona- 
» season 1s a question. If they do not, you can drum out 


em remainder, leaving the bees to settle the matter of a 
jueen. 


aa time of ripening is not uniform. In dry, hot 
“atner, with a scant flow, it is ripened almost as fast as 


rathered \ - . . 
ope As a rule, honey is ripe when sealed, but there 
Te exce pi ns. 
but th don't know. It is partly in evaporating the water, 
‘ tnere “IT t . . . 
pene is to be a richness gained by allowing honey 


orheurth e in the care of the bees that is more than mere 





4. As far North as you are, you have little to fear from 
ants. If you do not use quilts, and have board covers that 
allow a bee to go wherever an ant can go, the bees will keep 
the ants out. There is, however, a large wood ant, which 
fortunately does not seem to be very plenty, that sometimes 
honeycombs the bottoms of hives, leaving a mere shell out- 
side—somewhat dangerous in the case of those who move 
bees to and from out-apiaries. 


_————-2- 


Eggs of a Virgin Queen. 





I got intoa little argument with a friend about the 
question on page 327, in regard toa virgin queen laying 
eggs which would hatch drones. Will you kindly answer 
the following : 

If, as you state on page 327, eggs of a virgin queen will 
hatch drones, are we then to infer that the queen-bee is an 
hermaphrodite? If not, are we to expect that a virgin pul- 
let’s eggs will hatch roosters ? . 


ANSWER.—About half a century ago, Dzierzon aroused 
fierce antagonism by making the startling assertion that 
an unimpregnated egg laid by a bee could produce a living 
being. The correctness of his position, however, has been 
firmly establisht, and scientists today do not dispute the 
fact. An unimpregnated egg laid by a queen will produce 
a bee, but alwaysadrone. An unfertilized queen’s eggs 
and those of a laying-worker can produce only drones. 
These are the facts that have been proven over and over 
again (in the case of laying workers much to the sorrow of 
many a bee-keeper), yet they would hardly justify you in 
calling the queen a hermaphrodite. Neither are we justi- 
fied in thinking that the same rule would hold with pullets, 
any more than we would be in saying that because a single 
act in meeting the drone is effective for life that the same 
would hold with a pullet. 


- > -© ge - ——- 


Queen-Laying Irregularly Swarming, Etc. 


1. I got two queens from Mississippi the first of May. 
One is allright and the other looks as nice but has not 
more tian two frames of brood, and she lays from 1 to 6 
eggs in a cell—an average of about 3 tothe cell, Do you 
think she will get regular, or would I better dispose of her ? 
She does not deposit the egg every time she goes intoa cell, 
but will drag it about, leaving it on top at times. 

2. Yesterday I had two swarms at once; they clustered 
together, so I put them allin one hive. This morning I 
lookt in and found one queen balled, so I caught and caged 
her, the other one was free. Was that proper, or should I 
have divided them when I hived them ? 

3. I found two queen-cells in a light colony last week, 
thinking they meant to supersede the old queen, and as she 
was dark I went toa hive which had swarmed a few days 
before, cut out a queen-cell almost ready to hatch, and then 
cut out the two mentioned, and put this onein place. To- 
day I saw her on one side of the frame and the old one on 
the other side. Is not that way all right to Italianize, if 
they dispose of the old queen ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is sometimes the case that after being 
thru the mails a queen is so demoralized as to make bad 
work in laying, and then straighten out afterward. Give 
her a fair trial before displacing her. 

2. If you want increase, it would have been right to 
have divided the bees, giving to each division a queen. If 
you are after honey, and if your harvest closes early, you 
may get more honey by having all the bees in one hive. 

3. You did a good thing. 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. ‘The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a full year in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 


——————q@»>- 2 e—_—___—_——_ 


The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 
We club it with the American Bee Journal—both papers one 
year for $1.10. 
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asks the same question, and as each week brings in mop 

recruits, the question appears again and again, “Isis + 

- old or the young queen that goes off with the owara® 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








The Need of a Text-Book on Bee-Keeping.—A cor- 
respondent, in sending in a number of questions, stipulates 
that he shall not be referred to a dollar-and-a-quarter text- 
book, as he reads the American Bee Journal and another 
good bee-paper. Which is probably equivalent to saying 
that he has no text-book, and should not be askt to get one. 
Our good friend is standing very much in his own light. 
Altho earnest effort is made to send out every week a bee- 
journal that shall be excelled by none in the world—one 
which shall be of value to the veteran and the beginner, so 
good indeed that it shall be felt indispensable—yet there 
need be no hesitation in saying that one who has no text- 
book will do well to dispense with its weekly visits fora 
year or more, if that is the only condition on which he can 
obtain a text-book. 

The department of ‘‘ Questions and Answers”’ has its 
purposes and limitations. It can not be expected to fill 
the entire place of a text-book. A text-book is supposed to 
contain answers to all the questions that will’be askt by 
every beginnerin bee-keeping, and many of those askt by 
those of riper experience. Now suppose it should be un- 
derstood that the purpose of ‘‘ Questions and Answers”’ was 
to give all the information needed by each new subscriber, 
so that he should need no text-book. Keepin mind that 
each week new subscribers are added-to the list. One who 
has just begun sends in the question, ‘‘Is it the old or the 
young queen that goes off with the swarm?’’ A week or 
two later, a new comer who has not seen previous numbers, 


































Naturally the one who first askt the question woyjg 
that such a question should have a long vacation, ang 


fee 


th, 
ina’ 
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little more fresh. As there are hundreds of questions «,, 

‘ 18 that 
each beginner hasa desire to have answered, if ajj <,,.:. 
depend entirely on ‘‘ Questions and Answers” for +, 


formation needed, each number of the American Bee Jou. 
nal would be crowded with such matter, and after the on 
year or so each reader wouldfeel there was nothing wail 
his time to read, after having already read it go wie: 
times. 

‘*Of what use then is the department of ‘ Questions a. 
Answers’ if one can not ask for the information he needs” 
One can ask for the information he needs, and after hayin, 
carefully studied a text-book he will still find plenty ‘ 
questions to which he desires answers. New things are 
constantly coming up which have not as yet found the; 
way into the text-books. Some things in the text-book 
may bea little hard to understand, and a little sidetigh 
will help. One will have difficulty at one point, another» 
another. Aftera careful study of what is contained in thy 
text-book, no one need hesitate to ask any question thy 
troubles him. But if any one should think that he shoui 
find answered in ‘‘ Questions and Answers”? everything le 
desires to know as a beginner, he will himself plead mos 
earnestly to be protected from such questions and answer 


in the future, after they have become ABC to him. 


© mm, 





An Experimental Station has been establisht by ¥ 
Skarytka, in Schletz, Austria, where any one can send 
bees, hives, etc., for trial and comparison without charge 
for such trial, providing all are sent prepaid. 
chance for several would-be American inventors to have 


their ‘‘ ideas ’’ tested. 


Here’sa 





The Chicago Convention of the National Bee-Keepers 
Association meets the last week in August, as will be noted 
by the following from Secretary Mason : 


EpIToR OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :— 

Please allow me to remind the readers of the Americar 
Bee Journal that the next convention of the National Bee 
Keepers’ Association is to be held in Chicago, Ill., on the 
28th, 29th and 30th of August next, commencing Tueséay 
evening, the 28th, at 7:30 o’clock. 

The sessions will be held in Wellington Hall, No. 
North Clark St., about a block and a half from the Bee 
Journal office, and about five blocks directly north of the 
Court House. The hotel at which members can se 
lodging, etc., is the Revere House, southeast corner of Clark 


secure 


and Michigan Sts., only one-half block from the hall. Rates 
of lodging will be 50 cents per night, and several wi 
to occupy one room. To many bee-keepers this will 


‘* added attraction,” eSpecially as they will have good bee 
to sleep on, as Mr. York has been assured by the hote: pr 
prietor. It may be possible that this hotel will n 
to accommodate all of the bee-keepers, altho the } 
will do his best to see that it does. Each one attencin 
convention should secure a lodging-place as soo! 
ble after arriving in the city. There is usually 1 
in getting enough to eat at reasonable rates. _ ae 
The program for the convention will be different i 
what it has usually been. There will not bet 
paper at each session, and the remainder of th: 
occupied in the asking, answering, and discuss 
tions. The question-box will be in charge 0! 
ans as Dr. C. C. Miller, of Illinois; Rev. E. 1 
Missouri; D. W. Heise, of Ontario, Canada; ‘ 
of Illinois; R. L. Taylor, of Michigan; O. O. P 
Florida ; and the editor of the American Bee . 
On Wednesday evening the editor of Glea 
Culture will give an ‘‘ Illustrated stereopticon 
keepers I have met, and apiaries I have visite: 
The papers will be from such noted ones 4 
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London, England; Dr. Wm. R. Howard, of 
res. H. G. Acklin, of Minnesota; S. A. Niver, of 
. Herman F. Moore, of Illinois; and R. C. Aikin, 
andif you want to know what the papers are 
jd assistin the discussion and enjoyment of the 
please report in person at the above mentioned 

. time indicated. 
been unable as yet to learn what the railroad 
be, but they probably will be as heretofore—one 





I have 


rates W! : cas 
fare for the round trip from some localities, one and one- 
third from others. acent a mile each way in the Central 


Passenger Association territory, or one fare for the round 
trip. The exact rate may be learned by inquiring at any 
railroad station. A. B. Mason, Sec. 

P, S.—Say, Mr. York, it has occurred to me that you 
be willing to help delegates to secure iodging-places, 
A. B. M. 

Yes, we will be glad to do what we can toward securing 
odging-places for those who will notify us a sufficient time 
in advance of the meeting. Already several have requested 
it, Wethink the Revere House will be able to care for one 
hundred or more, and likely the balance of the convention 
can secure lodging thru their friends and acquaintances re- 
siding in Chicago, aside from ourselves. Please do so if 
you possibly can, as we will likely have all the applications 
we shall be able to place. 

There is an excellent restaurant, with reasonable 
charges, adjoining the hall, where doubtless most of the 
members will get their meals. The best part of a conven- 
tion is the time between sesSions if as many as possible can 
be kept from getting scattered. That is one reason the 
committee tried to secure hall, hotel and restaurant accom- 
modations all within a half block of each other. 


might 
if they would ask you to. 


] 





Australian Honey-Plants seem to be largely trees. A 
list of names of honey-bearing plants or trees in that re- 
gion sounds strange to American ears. Among them, as 
recited in the Australian Bee-Bulletin, are bottle-bush, ti- 
tree, pepper-tree, flooded-gum, mahogany, bloodwood, red- 
gum, spotted-gum, white-gum, blue-gum, water-gum, black 
butt, tallow-wood, white-box, and stringy-bark. 

Editor Tipper says lucerne (alfalfa) does not yield honey 
generally till its third year. If that is the case in this 
country, it has not been reported. generally. 

The great heat of the sun in Australia is likely to dry 
up white clover so as to lessen its value as a honey-plant. 





California Bee-Men Organize.—Not long ago there ap- 
peared in the Pacific Rural Press a report that the bee-keep- 
ersof the San Joaquin valley, recognizing the advantage 
arising from co-operation, met in Selma, Fresno county, 
March 12, 1900, and formed a State organization under the 
State law of 1895, whereby each member has but one vote, 
whether he has 10 or 1,000 colonies. 

The qualification for membership is the ownership of 
10 or more colonies of bees and a compliance with the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the organization. There is a mem- 
bership fee of $2.00, and no dues nor assessments. The or- 
ganization will be known as the California Bee-Keepers’ 
Asso iation. It is hoped to get every bee-keeper in the 
State to join. 

The object is to run the business along the same lines 
the raisin-growers, adopting their by-laws as nearly as 


€3s 


practicable, and if they can succeed in getting 60 percent 
of the bees in any county or locality subscribed there will 
be a district formed in that county, and conducted the same 
as the prune or raisin growers manage their affairs. 

he following were elected temporary officers: J. P. 


president; M. A. Gilstrap, secretary; J. W. 


hg ‘asurer; J. P. Johnston, J. F. Crowder, J. W. 
= , B. D. Vanderburgh and W. M. Grimes directors. M. 
A. w&G 


Ustrap Was chosen secretary of the board, and B. D. 
















































Vanderburgh corresponding secretary. Messrs. Johnston, 
Payne and Crowder constitute the executive board. 

The above information was furnisht by Corresponding 
Secretary B. D. Vanderburgh. 











To Our Foreign Subscribers.—It seems to be necessary 
again to inform our foreign subscribers that any offers we 
make in the bee-papers of this country do not apply to any 
country outside of the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
This will be self-evident to any one who stops a moment to 
think, on account of the extra postage. For instance, a 
subscriber in Jamaica sent us $1.00 for a new subscription, 
and expected us to send the Bee Journal for one year to the 
new subscriber, and a Dr. Miller queen to himself as a pre- 
mium for sending the new subscriber. Our queen offer does 
not apply to any country outside of the three named, and 
the Bee Journal sent to Jamaica for one year is $1.50 alone. 

Whenever we receive any money from foreign countries 
it is a// applied on subscription to the Bee Journal at the 
regular foreign rates, so that full value is always given in 
return for the amount sent us. 
































Dr. A. B. Mason, of Toledo, Ohio, Secretary of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, writing us June 23d, 
has this to say: 

‘‘'There has been no surplus honey here since fruit- 
bloom, and some colonies have had to be fed to keep up 
brood-rearing. Sweet clover is just beginning to bloom, 
and white clover is past its prime.”’ 


se 2 


Mr. Joun P. WEIBLER and Miss Marguerite Wehling 
were married at Glen Ellyn, Ill. (the home of the bride), 
Tuesday, June 19, 1900. Many of our readers will recognize 
Mr. Weibler as the young man in our employ who has the 
principal charge of the bee-supply department and its 
patrons. He has been with us continuously, in various 
capacities, since the spring of 1892, and has been faithful, 
efficient, sober and industrious. All who know “ John”’ 
will unite with us in hearty congratulations, and wish both 
him and his wife a long and happy life. 


ss 2 2 


Hon. EUGENE Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, General 
Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, re- 
turned home the latter part of June, after a six-weeks play- 
spell in the East. Nodoubt there are many of his corres- 
pondents who have been getting anxious to hear from him 
during his absence. Such undoubtedly have received 
prompt attention since his return home. Mr. Secor simply 
dropt all business, and but few letters were forwarded to 
him while he was away. Of course, he made arrangements 
before leaving so that nothing should suffer very seriously. 
He reports that while he was absent from home his bees 
had it all their own way, and that when he came back to 
them ‘‘ they evidently needed a director.”’ 

Mr. Secor wrote us, June 22d, that he was all right 
again, and ready for business at the old stand. 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. _ For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices 
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H. G. Quirin, the Queen-Breeder, 


Is as usual again on hand with his 
improved strain of 


**GOLDEN * 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Our largest orders come from old customers, 
which proves tha at our stock gives satisfaction. 
We have 12 years’ experience in rearing queens, 
and if there is any one thing we pride ourselves 
in, it is in sending all queens promptly BY 
RETURN MAIL. We guarantee safe delivery. 





Price of Queens after July 1. 1 | 6 12 
Ww arranted SS ee eee 1S .50\$ 2.75$ 5.00 
Selected warranted .......... .75| 4.00, 7.00 
_ ae eer eee 1.00| 5.00) 9.00 
Selected tested ..... 1.50, 8.00 
Extra selected tested, the best 

that money can buy. ; 3 00 





Address all orders to 


G. QUIRIN, Parkerstown, Erie County, Ohio. 
(Money Order Office, Bellevue, O.) 


23A14t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





ass 1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 











Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summe: and winter. We alsocarry 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 


Catalog free. R.H SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journai when writine 


DNs 








free. WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


S BEESUPPLIES! = 
im "h =. 
= 45 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@e = 
—_ PoupER’s HoNeEy-JARS and every- a: 
‘a thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt & 
2 Service—low freight rate. Catalog a. 


Fm UMN ne 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


CHEA FARM 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


SOUTHERN .. 
RE UL LINOLS 3% 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


s0il Richest +8 te WOPIA. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P, SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill, Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 




















uebiannet of Stock is something 
that almost any bee-keeper, almost 
anywhere, can work for with fair hopes 
of success. Much has been said re- 
garding the improvements that have 
been brought about in cattle, sheep, 
poultry, plants, etc.; it must not be 
forgotten, however, that many of these 
improvements have come about as the 
result of care, food and shelter. The 
long horns and sinewy muscles of the 
ox are nolonger needed in defending 
himself against the attacks of wild 
beasts. Care, and shelter, and food, 
eventually make an animal or plant 
less able to battle for life with the 
forces of nature. At the same time 
these changes in the animal or plant 
make it more desirable for man. The 
battle with nature made the animal or 
plant less desirable for man’s use. 
Battling with nature has brought out 
and developt in the dee those very 
characteristics, hardiness and honey- 
gathering, that are the most valuable 
toman. Chaff hives and warm cellars, 
and the like—this ‘‘coddling,’’ so to 
speak—has not improved the bee. At 
the same time there is no disputing 
that there isa difference in bees, and 
that by crossing and selection, and 
breeding in the right direction, we can 
improve them; but we must under- 
stand what we are working for, and 
work intelligently.—Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view. 


Reformed Spelling seems to be at- 
tracting attention on the other side of 
the globe. In the Australasian Bee- 
Keeper, Hitter having spoken dispar- 
agingly of it, G. R. Harrison comes to 
the rescue in this vigorous fashion : 


That Hittite Hitter falls foul of the 
Yanks whoare trying to get ridof a 
little confusion in our methods of mak- 
ing language visible, and are adopting 
reformed methods of spelling. We use 
in writing the language some 49 
sounds, which we represent in a hazy 
sort of way by 26 signs or letters, two 
of which can be eliminated, as other 
signs are also used forthe same sounds, 
one of which (c) is used for two differ- 
ent sounds (k and s), and we are there- 
fore always gloriously uncertain which 
sound it is intended to stand for. 

Over 20 of the 49 are vowel sounds, 
andare represented by five signs, tho 
a couple more are occasionally bor- 
rowed (aeiouand sometimes w and 
y), and these five signs are used on no 
special principle, thus, not only are 
there some half-dozen ‘‘a’’ sounds, but 
the ‘‘a’’ sign stands occasionally for 
‘fe, i, o and u,’’ which makes our rules 
for writing language clear as mud, 
doesn’t it ? 

We have excellent and easily learnt 
rules for the use of these signs, but it 
takes a lifetime to learn the exceptions 
to these rules, so we don’t spell by 
rules, but have to make the spelling of 
each word a special effort of memory. 
We can’t pronounce a word as it is 
spelt, because there are no rules govern- 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





rneQUGBIGTAN 


Is before the readers of this Jou, 
tion for orders for as fine Queens 
been able to rear. They are be ng, 
been for some weeks, reared in triple-decko, ; 

frame hives, from choice Gok len and The L 
Band Mothers, in a Golden yard, The Bee 
Keepers’ Review, of Flint, Mich., fo, May 
(which is a special queen-rearing number; ay 
how it is done. Ask for a copy. - 


nal with a peti. 
8 he has ever 
and have 


Test 
untested, 75 cents. pt order « ice . Su; 
ton, N. C. H. PRIDGEN rm 

24Atf 


Creek, Warren Co., N.C, 


Please mention Bee Journal when wr; eee wate: 


DITTMER’S yu. 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that ret ains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free {ro i. 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, , 
specialty. Write for samples and prices, 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowes 
prices, and in any quantity. Best qualit 4 
prompt shipment. Send for large, 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames, 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually work 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y, 
- 


Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 

We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLOW variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety Of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feet in hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 





















So long as it lasts, we will mail a quar ter 
pound of the seed to a :egular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or 4 


pound by mail for 30 cents. 
We have been trying for years to secur 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. it's 





new seed, gathered last season by an ol f 
sonal friend of ours, sO we know it is all right. 
But we have only a small supply. When nearly 


out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL 


If You Want Bees 


That will just “roll” in the honey, Moore's 
Strain of Italians, the result of 21 years 0! ca’ 
ful breeding. They have become noted" 
honey- gathering, whiteness of cay ngs, etc, 
thruout the United States and Ca: 
Warranted Queens, 75c each; | $400, te 
for $7.50. Select warranted, $1. : ‘ 
$5.00; 12 for $9.00. Strong 3-frame Nucleus W! 
warranted Queen, $2.5). Safe art and satis 
faction guaranteed. Circular free 
27Dtf J.P. MOORE (lock box 1 


Please mention Bee Journa! w! 


For Sale! *,°% 


oy Colonies 
of Italian Bees, 


in Langstroth M: +-7 am 
Hives. F. Sauter, Schwab Dav idson 0. enn 
27Alt 


Please mention the B« yurnal 





Morgan, Ky 
wri so, 
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| al StPObN on.. 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
o all the readers of the Ameri- 


known t 
aa Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 








one yeat both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 


Jourt al q ry one year, with $3.00. 

his is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 








MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


is one of 


the most charming summer 


resorts reacht via the Chicago, Mil- 
Waukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful 
scenery, good hotels and complete im- 


munity from hay fever, make a sum- 
mer ; at Marquette, Mich., very 
from the standpoint of 
Health, rest and comfort. 

_Sorya copy of ** The Lake Superior 
seco taining a description of 
— ju ud the copper country, ad- 
ares, our (4) cents in stamps to 
pay post Geo. H. Heafford, General 
assel rent, Chicago, Ill. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
When writing advertisers. 





ing the spelling and pronunciation. 
Therefore, we should go a long way 
better than our Yankee friends, and 
adopt a proper code of signs for the 
language such as is given to us by Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, in his Phonotype and 
Phonograph, where the principles of 
one sign one sound, and one sound one 
sign are carried out. The English 
language is very good, and will grow 
better ; it has evolved from inarticulate 
barks and grunts, and become a means 
of interchanging abstract ideas of in- 
finite beauty and delicacy; the lan- 
guage will become more perfect yet, 
but we certainly require an improve- 
ment in the meansof recording it. I’ve 
seen an improvement in my time, and 
our children and their children will 
perfect it. 


Getting Rid of Ants.—I once pur- 
chast a lot of bees that the owner as- 
sured me he would brimstone unless I 
bought them, as they drove him off 
his place. On examining them I found 
one of the stands had half of its combs 
filled with the large black wood ants. 
As the combs were “ fixt and immov- 
able,’’ I turned the hive upside down, 
dusted Persian irisect-powder freely 
among the ants, and then closed the 
hive for a few minutes, when I reverst 
it, and in a few minutes had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the bees carrying out the 
dead ants. I had no further trouble 
with that colony. Ll irrigate the ground 
on which my hives stand, and in con- 
sequence the ants are driven to the 
hives. They never enter the combs, 
but seek the spaces between the sec- 
tions where the bees can not reach or 
glue them out. I have tried placing a 
ridge of insect-powder around the hive. 
While the bees do not seem to be af- 
fected by it, the ants avoid it for sev- 
eral days until it has lost its strength, 
when they remove it. A chalk-mark 
will prevent the passage of ants as 
effectually as a barb-wire fence will 
cattle; but the ants will remove the 
chalk, a particle at a time, until they 
have a passage thru it, just as rats 
will pack glass, when placed in their 
holes, till it is all removed. 

The best way to exterminate ants is 
to make a mixture of arsenic, Paris 
green, London purple, or strychnine, 
with syrup or honey. Put this in a 
dish, and the dish in a box, with the 
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Leather-Colored Queens! 


Reared from a superior honey-gathering strain 
of Italians. No disease of any kiud. Untested, 
50 cents each; dozen, $5.75. Tested, 75 cents 
each; % dozen, $4.25. Special low price on two- 
frame Nuclei for July and August. Safe arrival. 


W. J. FOREHAND, 
19D12t FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 

5-banded 


OUeeNs ster 


Yellow all over—75 cents each; after June, 
50 cents each. 

By this my friends will see that I have moved 
from Falmouth, IND., to Merigold, Bolivar Co., 
MISS., where Iam making a specialty of rear- 
ing the BEST Queens trom the best strain of 
bees that can be found in this country. 

Remit by postal or express money order, and 
address all letters to 


DANIEL WURTH, 
25n Merigold, Bolivar Co., Miss. 
Mease mention Bee Journal when writing 











California Queens. 


OF PURE ITALIAN STOCK. 
(THREE-BANDED.) 
No other bees within a radius of TEN MILES. 
Eight years’ oxpqrmeass in practical bee-keep- 
ing. Untested Queens, 90 cts. each; $9 per doz. 
Discounts after July 1. Write for price-list 
18A13t H. L. WEEMS, Hanford, Calif. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





PeuLrey BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated, 
with 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, 10c, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind 


From Barred PLY TH 
ROCKS Thee eee 

umaged Fowls. Farm 
Raised—75c per dozen. 


MRS. L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, IIL 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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morel Nozzles, the Worid’s Best, 
THE DEMING CO. Salem, 0. 
Western Agents, Henion & Hub- 
Dell, Chicago. Catalog, tormulas free 


QUEENS! 


One Untested Queen..... $ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 
One Select Tested Queen 1.25 
One Breeder.............. 2.00 
One-Comb Nucleus....... 1.00 

All Queens ready to mai 
on receipt of the order. 

Breeders are from last sea- 
son’s rearing. 

Send for price-list of Queens 
by the dozen. 


J. L. STRONG, 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., IOWA. 
Piease mention Bee Journa) when writing 



















use common fence-wire, we could sell fence cheaper. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please m uu0n Bee Journal when writing 


UNTESTED ITAL- 


IAN, 5) cents each; 
tested.$1 each. Queens 
large, yellow and pro- 
lific. Circula: free. 


2iAtf Address, BE. W. HAAG, Canton, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending uns ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, . 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St.. Chicago, I1L 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States, 


Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 
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The Bee-Keeper's 
=Guldee 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
——ByY—— 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thonu- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the 
Jourval (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Letevery 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, : CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 


see 





Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 
J.S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








ends covered with wire-screen cloth 
that will admit ants, but exclude all 
bees. Place this box on the trail of 
the ants, and they will carry the 
poison home, feed it to their young, 
eat it themselves, and soon the colony 
will be among the things that were.— 
E. H. SCHAEFFLE, in Gleaningsin Bee- 
Culture. 

Celluloid and Glass 
Bee-veils with celluloid and _ glass 
fronts are described in our ‘‘ A BC of 
Bee-Culture ;’’ but in comparison with 
the silk tulle, so far as clearness of 
vision is concerned, they are little if 
any better, much more expensive, and, 
on account of their weight, are not apt 
to hang straight, but will flop back 
and forth at every movement of the 
apiarist. The glass, moreover, is liable 
to break, and get covered with mois- 
ture from the breath, tosay nothing of 
getting dirty. I have personally tried 
these devices myself, and do not con- 
sider them anywhere equal to silk 
tulle.—E. R. Root, in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. 


Bee-Veils. 


Wetting Sections Before Folding.— 
F. L.. Thompson says in the Progres- 
sive Bee-Keeper : 


‘“‘Being a mechanic, Mr. Rauchfuss 
has several other devices that would 
not occur to most of us. That for wet- 
ting sectionsemploys a principle that 
has not occurred to Dr. Miller, hitherto 
the authority on the section-wetting 
question—that of letting the water 
come thrua long tube, reaching from 
a vessel set on a height. The orifice 
of the tube being quite small, the 
stream is fine, but the elevation trom 
which it comes, bya well-known law 
of hydraulics, causes it to emerge with 
considerable force, and it dives right 
down into the holes made by the 
grooves of sections resting on their 
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.00 per month will pay fo, mes 
cal treatment for any 

of the American Bee Journal, The 
offer is good for 3 mouths Ox) v" 
from Mayl1 to Aug. 1. a te 


- ; Dr. Peis 
makes this special offer to test the , Pe 


small price for best medical services Re: 
AT ONCE. » Reply 


DR. PEIRO. 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO 


Please mention Bee Journal when Writing 


é 





Bee-Supplies|! ; 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern O45, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken. 
tucky, and the South. 


’ 
+ 
' 
+ 
MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-japs ' 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC, j 

| 

$ 

] 

+ 


Lowest Freight Rates in the cope 
Send for Catalog. 


Oo. HB. Ww. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., 


The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


—-AND— 


Journal of Agriculture 


sT. LOUIS Mo. 


“ry, 


St ie at 


CINCINNATI 0. 





A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock. 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and may. 
agement. Special departments for horses, 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and prody- 

cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 

as a business, and at the same time the cham. 

pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 

in politics. 2 ubscription, One Dollar a Year, 
as Write for Sample Copy 


Adel Queens, $1 Each, 


Send postal for dozen rates and descript 
HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


No farmer 





of bees. 
23Atf 











If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 





pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 


ant evils. 


It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the ne 


feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 
vigor which makes 





cures. 


living. 


It contains 


no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 

drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 

know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
Ask your druggist for a 

Fe CE SAMPLE If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 

R ® tute, but send us a stamp for our 

book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 

it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn’t it worth trying free? It positively 

Price 10c and 25c per box. 

The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 


for physicians’ use. 


sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 
rves, 

improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 

system and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 

(XATIV \TIV life worth 


Don’t delay sending. 
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ithout any unnecessary over- 
flow or waving. The tube is about 
ve feet long. It is of lead, about 
pace th inch outside diameter, with 
r end drawn to a point, and 
r end provided with a brass 
fitt ng that attaches to a faucet ina 
See gallon can. If I were rigging up 
‘ha thing, 1 would try a five-foot 
length of rubber tubing, set a bucket 
of water on a shelf, tie a_ stone to one 
end of the tube to keep it. at the bot- 
pave and try the siphon principle—not 
that it would be any better, but folks 
who don’t understand soldering might 
compass it better. Then to get the 
fine orifice at the lower end I would 
try Dr. Miller’s tapered and grooved 
wooden plug, or possibly a piece of a 
lead-pencil with the lead removed and 
the two halves tied together again— 
tho that might make the stream a lit- 
tle too large.”’ 


the lowe 
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Good Prospect for Honey. 


We have every prospect for a large 
honey harvest. White and alsike 
clover arein full bloom. Altho linden 
has been cut to a great extent here, 
there is much left, and it will bloom 
abundantly this year. 

I. A. TRAVIs. 

Wood Co., Wis., June 22. 





In Tulare Co., Calif.—Overstocking. 


It may not be uninteresting to know 
how the winter served the bee-keepers 
here. Last winter came on me with 40 
colonies of bees. The same number 
came thru in fine condition. There 
were but few days at a time when the 
bees could not be out and gather honey 
if there was any. 

Orchard bloom began to come the 
latter part of February, which gave the 
bees a fine start, and the latter part of 
March there was every prospect of a 
prosperous bee-season, when the 
weather turned cool and dry. The bees 
at once began to show the effects of 
the change, working slower than they 
had been doing, and in April they 
swarmed lightly—6 swarms, and 4 
saved. 

Now (June 20) the drones all, or 
nearly all, are killed, and bees in many 
hives are gathering barely enough 
honey to liveon from day to day. I 
have fedsome, Alfalfais beginning 
to bloom, and in a few days it is hoped 


we will be ina fine honey-flow. All 
colonies that wintered are supplied 
with bees ready for the honey-flow 
when it comes. Appearances are good, 


only late in the season. 

Last week a gentleman purchast a 
small piece of land within a mile and a 
half of me, and has moved 150 colonies 
of bees on toit. What the effect is 
going to be is more than we can calcu- 
late. If it will be to the disadvantage 
of any one the gentleman evidently 
“inks he has the best of the situation. 


Rn are tolerably thickly settled in 
a Vicinity, and nearly everybody 
ee irom one toadozen colonies of 
pees, whi 


ch makes our range quite well 
vithout the new comer. We ex- 


Stockt, yw 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G.B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 





BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WOODMAN.... «2.55. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. Ansortt, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
AS A PREMIUM. 


oe 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 
has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 


NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 
for every bee keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to eulighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees.” 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each ; 
5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


QUEENS! 


Untested Queens, Italian, 60 cents. Tested, $1.00. 
From honey-gathering stock. 
We keep in stock a full line of popular Apiarian Supplies. Catalog free. 


Apiaries—Gten Cove, Et. ], J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, WN. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for ys tog | scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always money for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely in the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left resis on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 
way as if held in th? hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO. 


































CHICAGO, ILL. 
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pect to goon the principle that what 
cannot be cured will have to be en- 
dured. I would be pleased to see in- 


structions or a discussion of the situa- . 


tion in American Bee Journal. If 

there are precautions we can be gov- 

erned by them in case of overstocking, 

etc. SUBSCRIBER. 
Tulare Co., Calif., July 20. 





Sunshine for Driving Out Moths. 


Bees wintered well in this section, 
and are storing a good deal of honey. 
There is an abundance of white clover. 
Yesterday, in cleaning up some old 
hives with comb where bees had died 
during the winter, I held the comb up 
in the doorway towards the sun, look- 
ing for moths; the bright sun drove 
them from their hiding places, and 
they crawled out on the outside where 
I could brush them off. From one 
comb where at first lonly sawa few 
moths the sun drove out a score or 
more. I don’t remember seeing this 
method of finding moths mentioned 
before, and thought it might be useful 
to some of the readers of the American 
Bee Journal. J. RIDLEY. 

Winnesheik Co., Iowa, June 21. 





Some Experiences with Bees 
tinging. 

Reading the article on page 147, and 
again on page 395, about bees sting- 
ing, I will relate some of my experi- 
ences: 

About the year 1869 or 1870, in the 
wild blackberry season I visited an old 
soldier friend in Crawford Co., Wis. I 
owned and drove to this friend’s a mule 
team. My friend had no hay at that 
time of year, but feed being good in 
the yards we picketed the mules over 
night in the door-yard,a place of a 
half acre, more orless. In the morn- 
ing I moved the mules, which brought 
one of them close totwo colonies of 
bees kept in box-hives, never dreaming 
of any trouble from them. We all 
went into the woods berrying, return- 
ing about lla.m. We were picking 
over some of the berries for dinner, 
when a boy a dozen years old sitting 
in the door, after looking very steadily 
in the direction of the mules, said very 
slowly, ‘‘ Mr.—, I—guess—the—bees— 
are—stinging—your—mules.’’ Being 
quite warm I was in my shirt sleeves, 
also hatless, I ran out. The mule 
nearest the hives was literally covered 
with bees? She was kicking, rolling, 
pawing, and getting into worse shapes 
than any mule I ever saw inside of a 
circus ring. Of course I went to her 
assistance at once, hatless and coat- 
less. I had all I could do to keep out of 
her way, for she was wild by this time. 
The bees fell upon me—not by the 
dozen but by the hundreds—yes, I 
think thousands, for both colonies 
were out in full force. 

My friend was out, too, but was un- 
able to assist me for a few moments. 
They stung me over my body, hands, 
head and face. When I could geta 
chance I ground up what were on my 
head, but finally I got the mule loose 
in some way, and started for a corn- 
field near at hand. By hard work I 
soon got rid of what were following 
me. 

As soon as I was away with the mule 
they all pitcht upon the other one, 
which was a little further off. My 





Northern 
Italian Queens! 


Reared by the best methods from my GREAT 
HONEY-GATHERERS. Price, $leach. Orders 
for queens to be filledin rotation beginuing 
June ist. Ready to book orders NOW. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 
RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





PRIME 
STOCK. 
NO DIS- 
LS EASE, 
rite for ‘ 
prices. HL Lathrop, Browntown, Wis. 
26A4t Please meution the Bee Journal. 





M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for 
catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CHrcaco, ILL. 


A Journal that is over a quarter of a 


. century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. Il. PARENT, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
2 it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
5Ctf 995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


THE MODERN FARMER & BUSY BEE. 


EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, Editor. 





A live, up-to-date Farm Journal with 
a General Farm Department, Dairy, 
Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Bees, 
Veterinary, Home and General News. 
Edited by one who has had practical 
experience in every department of 
farm work. To introduce the paper 
to new readers, it will be sent for a 
short time to New Subscribers, one year 
for 25 cents. Sample copies free. Best 
Advertising Medium in the Central 
West. Address, 


MODERN FARMER, 
9Ctf ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS 


ones Qectians, 


BEES === 


Foundation 
FREE Catalogue. &. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








friend hineGdiktyinn os 
riend saw a broad-ax lying 
he severed the rope and let py — 
Then the dog, a calf, and all the peeah 
near, had to take-a look for prote Ha 
for about 20 minutes, when aj 
quiet again. 

I don’t know how many stin, gs Thad. 
but I think not less than 100, _ 

The first mule had more thay ¢,, 
times this number. Not knowing wha: 
to do I bathed my head and face, ang 
also the mule, with kerosen 


Ction 


Was 


i€ oil, an d 
that evening drove home a distance o 
12 miles—and in a couple of days yw 
were no worse for the experience. _ 


I bought a half dozen colonies og 
bees in 1895, and put them out in the 
spring 30 feet from the kitchen door 
and one rod from the driveway, wher. 
I drove my team every day. [ never 
had but one sting from being so near. 
and only one on a horse. I was driy. 
ing in one day when a bee. dropping 
down while hard at work, struck the 
horse just over the eye, and not gett ting 
free, of course left its stinger in the 
horse’s flesh, which he objected tp 
very much. This was all the trouble 
we had that year. The next year, 
in swarming-time, an old peutlenes 
of 70. and his wife, past my place in a 
lumber wagon; the road was about 7) 
feet from the nearest hives, and a 
swarm of bees were in the air right iy 
or over the road. There was no one at 
the house or nearer than 40 or 50 rods 
from the apiary. The old people did 
not notice, or did not think, and drove 
right into the swarm. Just as soonas 
the bees began tosting the horses they 
would not move, and they attackt the 
people also. The women gave the cry 
ofalarm, and soon brought to their as. 
sistance two men who were plowing 
corn some 50 rods away. The old peo- 
ple had abandoned the team, and re- 
treated to a safe distance. The horses 
had laid down and were still down 
when help arrived. The two men went 
to work bare handed, without veil, un- 
hitcht and took the horses to a house 
one-half mile away, and bathed the 
horses for two hours with alcohol se 
cured from a town three miles away. 

The horses came out all right after 
about three month’s roving in the 
pasture, but the top of their ears came 
off. 

I keep now from 12 to 20 colonies of 
bees right along in a little 
acre. I have acow which is pastured 
in this lot; she eats the grass around 
the hives just the same as tho they 
were stumps. I have noticed her feed- 


lot of 


ing, standing right in front of wee 
three hives, switching her tail, 
loaded bees coming in and the mPa 


cow standing right in the way of 
getting into the hive. I never saw! 
one bee sting her; that time she kickt 
up her heels and ran into the barn, as 
the door stands open. I d n't feel any 
alarm for her safety, for should she 
trouble them too much and they should 
resent it, she has a safe retreat. 

I believe that bees get used to stock 
if they are kept around them. I fr 
member years ago, when I knew noth 
ing of bees—only that they had sting: 
ers and stored honey—that | 
go among them two minutes before é 
bee was after me. Now I work among 
my bees, often hatless, and very sel- 
dom have any trouble. I like to wor 
with them, but we have so muci 
trouble of late getting any clover © 
stay by us, and the bassw: d is being 
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ee pe = 
. . « co that 1am afraid we shall 
all cut ~ sown our bee-yard to about 


— he rd of its present size. 

Oe ee ond anything better for bee- 
; oe { eold water, for man or 

— L. G. BLatr. 

a P _Wis., June 23. 
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Poor Prospect for Honey. 


Tulare County are doing 
iy this year. Our main honey- 

fa—has not bloomed yet. 
I think the honey crop in this locality 
will be lig Bees now are bringing 
in just enough to live on. We gen- 
erally have 344 months of honey-flow 
in June, July and August—and the 
frst half of September. We have now 
lost the first part of June, anda very 
M \k for the rest of June. 
DAN CLUBB. * 
Tulare Co., Calif., June 19. 


Bees 
very |} 
plant 


poor outl 





Honey Crop to Be Short. 


My bees wintered well, and have 
swarmed very freely since May 4. I 
have about 100 colonies now. The 
honey crop will be short this season in 


my section of the county. 
J. P. Orcurr. 
Hardin Co., Iowa, June 22. 





What Will the Harvest Be? 


My first swarm of bees issued June 
14th. There is plenty of clover bloom, 
but only three good honey days thus 
far. Yellow sweet clover (Mellilotus 
officinalis) has been in bloom for a 
month, and the white variety has just 
begun to bloom. White clover bloom 
is quite plentiful, but has failed to give 
down the precious nectar. What will 
the harvest be? Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria Co., Il., June 21. 





Drouth- Fastening Foundation in 
Sections. 

Owing to a drouth, which is quite 
general in the north half of this State, 
and vast areas of the Dakotas, the out- 
look for profit here is very poor this 
season. Most of the cereal grains— 
wheat, oats and barley—are almost 
past being helpt by rain. What is true 
of the crops is to a great extent true of 
the honey-flora. Altho in the more 
shaded places—the timber and brush— 
white clover is producing some, but so 
little that the swarming-impulse is 
very low, and no surplus honey is be- 
ing stored. 

Our early spring with unusually fine 
weather brought the wild fruit-bloom 
into its fullest glory; and the bees 
started with a boom, but their begin- 
nhings for increase and stores of sur- 
plus honey faded away with the last 
of the bloom. Drouths like this are 
uncommon here. With a sufficiency of 
rain white clover and basswood may 
give us a good honey crop yet. 

About fastening starters in sec- 
tons: If Mr. Lathrop (page 373) will 
come over | think I can soon convince 
iim that putting foundation in sec- 
ions is very easy and pleasant work. 
Ihave a little apparatus arranged to 
it in and over the lamp chimney. On 
this is fastened a little pan to hold 
beeswax which is heated by the lamp. 


The pan is a little to one side, leaving 
“Jout one-fourth of the open space of 
the chim P 


iney for heating the sections. 





Two horizontal projections are ar- 
ranged to hang the sections on. 

When all is ready, hang on a sec- 
tion, leave its edge side against the 
pan. In five seconds remove and re- 
place with another. Now turn the first 
with the heated side downward in your 
hand. Dip one edge of the foundation 
in the heated wax and apply quickly 
to the place it is desired to be fastened. 
If all has been of the proper tempera- 
ture, and the work done well, it may 
now be carefully turned and placed for 
cooling. The next section may now 
be replaced and used in the same way. 

As for speed with small starters, I 
can put them in atthe rate of eight 
per minute, and doit right. With full- 
sized sheets the speed is not so rapid, 
but is quite gratifying. Certainly, it 
can be ‘‘delegated to cheap help.’’ 
Only get those who take pride in doing 
their work well. 

To use the above plan gives full sat- 
isfaction ; to others it may serve only 
as a suggestion to be improved upon. 

E. S. Rox. 

Todd Co., Minn., June 21. 


Seer 








Texas.—The Central Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation convenes in seventh annual conven- 
tion, at Hutto, Tex., July 12 and 13, 1900. All are 
cordially invited to attend. Excursion rates, 
and no hotel bills to pay. 


Hunter, Tex. Louis ScHOLL, Sec. 


LON OR ee el ld ed ee ee 


Italian Queens. 
1 





3 6 
Untested Queens.............-. $0.90 $2.50 $4.50 
Select Untested Queens........ 1.25 3.25 6.00 
Tested Queens..............++-- 1.25 3.50 7.00 
Select Tested Queens .......... 2.00 5.00 9.00 
These Queens are reared from honey-gather- 


ers. Orders filled in rotation. Nothing sent 
out but beautiful Queens. 
27A5t D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia. ) 


-.-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 





The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
from two to three feet in hight, and bears large 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.” 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a 4-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or % 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St. CHICAGO ILL. 


AlDINO QUEGNS ==: 


ranted, $1.00; tested, 
12A2%t J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEX. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








$ , If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
per of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekls, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRancisco,Car. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


ORR BR AR EE BR IR IS RE 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, June 19.—Not any new comb honey 
on the market with the exception of a little 
Sweet clover, which, owing to the scarcity of 
comb honey, has sold at15 cents. Extracted is 
slow of sale with 7 cents about highest price 
that can be obtained for white; 6%@7c for best 
ambers, and 54%@6c for dark grades Beeswax, 
27@28c. R. A. Burnett & Co, 


KANSAS CiTy, June 20.—Wequote: No.1 white 
comb, 14@15c; No. 1 amber, 13@14c; No. 2 white 
and amber, 13@13%c. Extracted, white, 74@8c; 
amber,7c. No beeswax in the market. 

We havea shipment of new comb honey in 
transit from Florida. The supply of old comb 
honey is very light, mostly candied. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


DETROIT, May 24.—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c, 
Extracted, white, 7c; amber and dark, 5@6c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

Supply and demand for honey both limited. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 


New York, May 21.—Our market is practi- 
cally bare of comb honey, and there isa good 
demand for white at from 13@15c per poun 3, ac- 
cording to quality and style of package. The 
market on extracted is rather quiet, and inact- 
ive. New crop is slow in ay | in, and prices 
have not yet been establisht. Beeswax holds 
firm at 27@28c. HitpretH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANcIscO, June 6.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,6%@7c. 
light amber, 6@6%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
2%@2ic. 

There is not much honey on market, either 
old or new. Small quantities of new comb and 
extracted are going to local trade at compara- 
tively stiff values. In some instances, espe- 
cially for comb, an advance on best figures 
warranted as a quotation are being realized. To 
secure export orders, however, of anything like 
wholesale proportions, prices above noted would 
have to be materially shaded. 





WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all who 
have such goods to sell in any part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. Tuos. C,. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 








The Emerson Binder 
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This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sar 


' GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPaGtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


‘ Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are abead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


aa W. M. GerRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS —— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4¢4inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


the original, and have all 
he improvements, and hav 








Virect rah Portal 
BINnGnam 
Bee 





£ 


re 
een the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


(122 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


_ Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


NOOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 





1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
1select tested queen 1.50 
” ” ueens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 


last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





—= 


Dadant's Foundation. =" 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other, 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 















23rd 
Year 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 


ITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING 


SS. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia}, 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revived, 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted —— 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Iii, 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 


We sel 























HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tus CuT Is THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so tor 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and it 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the kuife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation 0 
this beautiful knife, as the “ Novelty ’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a Prem 
one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will clubt 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St., Chicago, ll 


4 Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 





—————— 


Marshfield Manufacturing Compaty. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 

MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





